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originally published in Daedalus entitled ‘“The 
Plight of Black Students in the United States.”’ 
Sowell argues that attempts to provide equality 
of opportunity in higher education through 
representative quotas have led to a systematic 
mismatching of students with their respective 
institutions. The solution, in his view, is to 
assign financial aid to students, thereby allow- 
ing them to choose the institution. Such 
policies ‘‘would lead to a distribution of black 
students in accordance with their own 
assessments of their preparation and interests, 
not in accordance with any institution’s need 
for a given demographic profile.’’ Indeed, this 
argument is one of the rationales behind 
the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant 
(BEOG) program. 

The editor, Erwin Flaxman, is in an ideal 
position to create the anthology, as he is the 
Associate Director of the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Urban Education, and, therefore, has the 
responsibility of reviewing published and un- 
published papers concerning education for the 
disadvantaged. Although most of the papers 
have been published elsewhere, he has brought 
together significant articles within one cover, a 
considerable convenience to students of this 
problem. I look forward to the next volume. 


One Potato, Two Potato .. .. The Secret Edu- 
cation of American Children, by HERBERT 
KNAPP and MARY KNAppP. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1976. 274 pp. $9.95 cloth. 


BARRIE THORNE 
Michigan State University 


This book provides a readable and pleasant 
excursion into the world of children, as ex- 
pressed in the enduring and yet changing lore 
of games, jeers, jokes, riddles, parodies, and 
rhymes. The authors used questionnaires and 
observations to gather folklore from children in 
Indiana, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, and the Canal Zone. 
They also drew on the work of other 
folklorists. In the end they lay claim to material 
from forty-three states and several other coun- 
tries, but apart from occasional references to 
regional, age, and sex differences, they do not 
systematically address the question of varia- 
tion among children; social class, for example, 
is neglected almost altogether. 

The main charm of the book, at least for 
readers with a taste for childhood, lies in the 
rich offering of specific examples (I found my- 


self pencilling in the versions of specific ditties, 
e.g., ‘“‘Pop-Eye the Sailor Man,’’ which I 
learned as a child). A fairly extensive collec- 
tion of childlore is offered, arranged by genre, 
e.g., chasing and hiding games, marble games, 
common insults and comebacks, telephone 
jokes, jump-rope rhymes, clapping games, 
autographs, kissing games. An initial chap- 
ter touches on _ basic characteristics of 
childlore: it is an oral tradition, consisting of 
‘‘stylized, unoriginal expressions or patterns of 
expression,’’ used in special situations, mainly 
with other children (p. 4). Some parts of cur- 
rent childlore have ancient roots (e.g., the 
game ‘‘Seven-Up’’), but other examples show 
how lore changes along with the surrounding 
culture (e.g., to the tune of ‘‘Frere Jacques’”’ 

‘*Marijuana, marijuana, L-S-D, L-S-D/College 
kids are making it/High-school kids are taking 
it/Why can’t we? Why can’t we?’’). 

The transmission of childlore suggests ambi- 
valent connections between adult worlds and 
those of children. The lore of children thrives 
when ‘‘children play together free from the 
shadow of adult coercion’’ (p. 33), and histori- 
cal trends like the careful parental monitoring 
of children prevalent in the 1950s and the 
growth of organized sports and P.E. classes 
(which are adult-supervised and set apart from 
ordinary life by special places, times, and rigid 
rules, whereas folk games are more mixed with 
life, more open to individual judgment) tend to 
discourage the ritual invention and sharing of 
children on their own. When caught up in offi- 
cial agendas for children, adults discourage 
childlore, but in other contexts, adults—who 
were once themselves children—may take a 
hand in transmitting bits of lore, for example, 
by offering parodic graces (‘‘Good bread, good 
meat/Good God, let’s eat’’) on camping trips. 
The authors briefly speculate about recent 
trends toward greater female employment, 
cutback of teachers so recess may once again 
supplant P.E., and school busing, and what 
their effects will be on the folklore of children. 

The authors seek to move beyond a collect- 
ing format to provide interpretation. Their 
approach is a sort of loose and scattered func- 
tionalism, which takes off from an initial inter- 
est in ‘“‘the way the folklore of childhood func- 
tions in the lives of children,’’ and ‘‘how chil- 
dren use their traditional lore to cope with the 
stresses of their lives and to learn what it 
means to be a member of a human society”’ (p. 
13). In line with these starting assumptions, 
they suggest that folk games function as ‘‘legis- 
latures and courts of law,”’ attuning children to 
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the nuances of rule-making, testing, and break- 
ing; games also provide occasions to act out 
feelings and to explore notions like order and 
disorder. Insults, comebacks, and jeers serve 
to establish a sense of decorum, to provide 
ways of dealing with anger and frustration, and 
to teach rhetoric. By playing tricks with one 
another (‘‘Guess what.’’ ‘‘What?’’ ‘‘that’s 
what!’’) children vie for recognition, explore 
the aesthetics and ambiguity of language, and 
teach one another things not found in school 
curricula. Jump-rope verses assert and main- 
tain membership in friendship groups; singing 
games promote self-assertion and _ self- 
expression; jokes and parodies provide safe, 
accepted means of expressing social hostility. 

Although suggestive, such interpretations 
are offered without the back-up of focused 
theoretical discussion or empirical support. 
The assumption of a wise fit between the ritu- 
als of children and their present and later needs 
lurks behind the loose interpretive framework. 
But should one make such assumptions? The 
authors have collected specific bits of lore, but 
have not systematically explored the contexts 
in which the lore appears. Their work does, 
however, suggest that folklorists can contrib- 
ute to the understanding of children not as in- 
complete adults, but as people living in worlds 
at least partly of their own making. 

For those familiar with the literature on chil- 
dren’s folklore, this book is similar to the ear- 
lier, more comprehensive British collection, 
The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren by 
Iona and Peter Opie (1959), but conveys mate- 
rial gathered in the U.S., and makes a more 
concerted effort at interpretation. 


Children of the Dispossessed: A Considera- 
tion of the Nature of Intelligence, Cultural 
Disadvantage, Educational Programs for 
Culturally Different People, and of the De- 
velopment and Expression of a Profile of 
Competencies, by BARRY NURCOMBE. Hon- 
olulu: University Press of Hawaii, 1976. 270 
pp. $7.75 paper. 


MARJORIE E. DONOVAN 
California State University, Chico 


This is a study of racial differences in 
scholastic adjustment. It focuses on the white 
and part-Aboriginal pupils of an Australian 
preschool established in late 1969 in a rural 
community of western New South Wales. The 
aim of the preschool was the development of a 


‘language stimulation’? program that would 
prepare the children for elementary school. 

In assessing the effectiveness of the 
preschool during its four years of operation 
(1970-1973), Nurcombe concludes—as have 
studies of other compensatory educational 
programs—that ‘‘structured’’ and ‘‘semistruc- 
tured’’ programs are superior to ‘‘child- 
centered’? ones in producing language per- 
formance gains. 

Although Nurcombe’s follow-up study of the 
children in the middle of their first year of 
elementary school reveals a marked erosion of 
gains for Aboriginal children, but not for 
whites, the reasons for this disparity unfortu- 
nately remain largely unexplained and unex- 
plored. The author does raise the possibility of 
genetically determined differences. The intro- 
ductory chapter explores the historical devel- 
opment of the notion of intelligence in the West 
and the pitfalls in applying that concept to 
non-Western peoples. The second chapter crit- 
ically reviews Arthur Jensen’s thesis that ge- 
netic differences have something to do with 
average differences between blacks and whites 
in school performance. Conceding that there 
‘‘may be genetic differences in potential be- 
tween races,’ but that at ‘‘this time the ques- 
tion is not answerable’ (p. 47), Nurcombe 
takes Jensen to task for only cursorily inves- 
tigating the function of language in producing 
racial differentials in school performance and 
then proceeds to document the existence of a 
nonstandard dialect, Aboriginal English, that 
varies in different parts of Australia. 

This language difference—and the notion of 
a ‘‘culture of poverty’’—are used to explain 
the lower school performance of Aboriginal 
children. However, the culture of poverty ex- 
planation does not convince. Many of the 
author’s own observations contradict his con- 
tention that a lack of educational support and 
aspirations in the home are responsible for 
Aboriginal deficits in scholastic achievement. 
(See, for instance, pp. 124, 128, 129, 176.) One 
suspects that those processes effecting the 
capacity to learn would have been more fully 
revealed had Nurcombe pursued a detailed 
micro-ethnographic analysis of the children as 
they proceeded through their first year in their 
elementary school classrooms. 

In sum, though limited in its ability to ex- 
plain those racial differences in scholastic ad- 
justment that it documents, this book may 
nonetheless appeal to those interested in a 
cross-national perspective on compensatory 
education programs. 
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